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On January 5 Margarete* became quite seriously ill. Like all imaginative people, Hauptmann had had a great fear of illness all his life. In fact, he had occasionally called himself a hypochondriac. But on this January day in 1945, while outside the snow "grew" (as the people of the Riesengebirge say) and transformed the often gloomy mountains into a bright enchanted world of unlikely shapes and colors, Behl found the old man in the Biedermeier room on the top floor of the house looking quite disconsolate. Even his beloved Arne, who was engaged in reading aloud to him the American Negro novel Porgy by Heyward, was not able to cheer him up.
"I am deprived of my lifelong companion," he cried passionately and gloomily.
Margarete and Gerhart Hauptmann had met in the prime of life. She had been young, beautiful, and an artist of promise, he an already famous writer in his thirties. Before they were finally able to seal their love match in 1904, they had had to go through an exhausting and stormy period, years of vehement bickering with Hauptmann's first wife, Marie.
A union tested by suffering is usually a strong and lasting one. The marriage of the Hauptmanns had produced a complete merging of two personalities. Seldom were two people with such distinct and, moreover, totally different characters so attuned to each other as Margarete was to Gerhart—and he no less so to her. In that respect, too, they were perfect artists. In four decades they had scarcely been separated for a day.
Only four days after that mournful afternoon, on January 9, Margarete was able to be present again at the customary hour for tea. Thin and pale, she lay on the sofa, his beloved Gretchen.t The old man beamed. And Dr. Behl, who was present, has written that he .greatly admired the energy and self-control that enabled Margarete to conceal her state of health from Hauptmann.
But organic illness cannot be overcome by energy and self-control alone. The attending physician shook his head doubtfully. He suggested that Margarete should go for a thorough examination at St. Hedwig's Hospital in nearby Bad Warmbrunn, where all modern facilities were available. Once again Hauptmann was overwhelmed by a feeling of loneliness. When it finally turned out that the hospital was full, he acted as if he had been freed from an oppressive curse. Behl called the moment a "truly dramatic easing of tension, which was immediately and suitably celebrated." And then suddenly a vague plan for a trip to Dresden was broached.
Hauptmann was on fire with the idea. For days he busied himself with thoughts of the trip. On January 15, when the news of the destruction of the old town of Niirnberg was made known, showing the pitilessness of total air war, he said only, "World history has come a
*Here and throughout the book Hauptmann's wife is referred to in the German as Frau Margarete, indicating a degree of respect greater than the use of the first name alone but greater intimacy than Frau (Mrs.) Hauptmann.
"\Gretchen:  German diminutive for Margarete.